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HOTEL D’ANGLETERRE, BRUSSELS. 


TueE above represents one of those noble man- 
sions in the Place de la Cour in “ Belgium’s 
capital,” the resort of the innumerable English 
who flock to this part of the continent in sum- 
mer; but chiefly remarkable asbeing the house 
inwhich the Duke of Wellington had his head- 
quarters, and took up his abode, immediately 
yee to the memorable battle of Waterloo. 

t is in this respect that it bears interest, and 
may be classed amongst our Wellingtoniana 
Sketches; but it is also a favourable specimen 
of the architecture and style of the houses, of 
the beautiful city in which it stands. 

There is a vulgar error, which has very re- 
cently been corrected, under the authority of 
His Grace himself; namely, that which alleges 
that the Duke of Wellington, on the evening 
preceding the battle, was engaged in the gaie- 
ties of the ball-room, to the neglect of the 
sterner duties of the camp. It appears, that 
on the night in question, the duke, in disguise, 
was engaged in reconnoitring the position of 
his enemy, and, especially, the corps of 
Grouchy. His Grace's simple and soldier- 
like habits, should be contradiction enough to 
any such rumour. But on the continent, 
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where the lustre of his fame causes feelings, the 
opposite of honest exultation, it is wonder- 
ful how many stories are propagated and be- 
lieved, calculated to detract frum the fair fame 
of the first general of the age. Much is said 
in the present day of the improved temper of 
our Gallic neighbours, and of the importance 
of the fraternization of England and France; 
but as respects many elements of national cha- 
racter, it is the honest wish of a certain wri- 
ter, that the English Channel might ever flow 
between the two countries. The feelings of 
the French nation towards England are those 
of a conquered, but not a magnanimous peo- 
ple, and their estimate of Wellington’s fame is 
derived—not from the grandeur of his achieve- 
ments in fighting, single-handed, and conquer- 
ing, one by one, each of the great generals 
reared in the camp of Buonaparte, and crown- 
ing the pyramid of his fame by the abasement 
of their great chief himself—but from the ex- 
asperation of fallen pride, and wounded na- 
tional greatness. In the accumulation of 
events, which, in our own day, is drawing off 
the attention of men, the moral grandeur of 
England’s position at the close of the last war, 
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runs the risk of being lost sight of; and injus- 
tice is relatively inflicted on the hero of a 
hundred fights, instrumentally used in guard- 
ing what was sacred, and preserving, not only 
to Britain, but to Europe, what is valuable in 
its civil and political institutions. 

The writer of this sketch happened, in the 
early of 1839, to be in Brussels, and went 
over the field of Waterloo. On looking down 
on the plain from the summit of the pyramid 

iven in this miscellany in a former number, 
e was led into a train of reflection on the 
consequences to Europe of that bloody battle- 
field. By his side was a peasant, one who had 
himself witnessed the memorable battle, and 
who was forcibly commenting on subjects of 
deep moral interest, with respect not only to 
the inhabitants of the district in which the 
conflict raged, but to the broad field of Europe 
itself. This man’s observations, with an anec- 
dote communicated to me a few days after, 
which shal] presently be narrated, left a con- 
viction on the mind that the FreLp or Wa- 
England with event to be looked a to b 
th no forgetful eye; and the posi- 
tion which, under Divine Providence, this 
country y is. pence in through it, was for this 
and su ing generations, to beware that it 
is not fallen from, through confidence and false 
assurance, as if her mi and the power 
of her hand, had gotten her the victory. 
Placed manifestly by God as first among the 
nations, let her moral example go forth to His 
honour, who has thus crowned her; and not 
slide into the example of the vain-glorious and 
fickle people, whose unsatisfied vanity would 
arrogate rey amongst the nations of the 
earth; and who are, in our own day, evidencing 
that no discipline, however salutary, can cure 
a disease, where there is an ignorance of its 
character, and a worse than indifference to the 
antidote. 

An aged Protestant pastor, whom I met in 
Brussels, mentioned to me, that one day some 
few years ago he was celebrating public worship 
in his chapel, and the day of service happened 
to be an anniversary of the battle of Waterloo. 
The pastor observed a person, who was a 
stranger to him, amongst his little flock, and 
at one part of his sermon, in which the former 
was dwelling on the blessings of the Gospel 
in sealing peace to the children of men, the 
latter appeared much affected. After service 
the stranger stepped up to Pastor L., and 
took the old man by the hand, introducing 
himself as a clergyman of the English Church. 
‘* I appear before you,” he said to the pastor, 
“ in far different circumstances from what I 
did upwards of twenty years ago; when 
within a few miles of this, I was engaged 
in deadly combat with fellow - brethren of 
mankind.” He had been an officer in the 
British service, and the spectacle of that me- 
morable field had been instrumental in lead- 
ing him to retire from it,~to wield other 
weapons, and to enter upon a higher and 
holier warfare. 
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POPE, AND THE ECCENTRICITIES 
: . OF aneet geting 9 ous 
T would appear from a passage in the “ Life 
of Nollekens,” vol. i., p. 367, that when en- 
gaged in some of his most elegant writings, 

‘ope would leave off to cook lampreys, ina 
silver saucepan, on his own fire. This reminds 
me of the habits of other men, when engaged in 
works absorbing all their powers of reflection. 
Goldsmith would play on his flute; Curran 
would indulge in voluntaries on his violin for 
hours together; Montaigne would play with his 
cat; Richelieu would skip and jump as high as 
he possibly could; Cowper would trim his gar- 
den ; Byron would spar ; Louis XVJ. would 
manufacture locks; Tycho Brahe would polish 
glasses; Paley would knit ;—and other geniuses 
would have recourse to scores of pastimes, 
each one differing from the other. 

Like Scott, Pope had no ear for music; the 
former says,— T do not know, and cannot 
utter a note of music ; and complicated har- 
monies seem to me a babble of confused, though 
pleasing sounds;” the latter,—* I cannot help 
it, but what I hear, (Handel’s music,) pleases 
me no more than the airs of a common ballad;” 
and yet both delighted in poetry, and wrote 
some of the best pieces in the language. Scott’s 
eyes would moisten on hearing a beautiful 
poetical passage read with proper emphasis ; 
and Pope never could read Priam’s speech for 
the life of his son, without tears; and fre- 
quently has been observed to weep over ten- 
der and melancholy passages." In contrast 
to these two, Milton’s most solemn and ma- 
jestic passages were inspired by the thrilling 
notes of the organ; and Byron and Shelley, 
thought nothing so affecting as the deep-la- 
bouring notes of the cathedral organ. So 
mysterious is the human mind, that what in 
one individual is a means, in another is a 
hindrance, or at best a matter of indifference. 

Pope was fond of solitude :—“ As much 
company as I have kept,’ says he, “and as 
much as I like it, I love reading better, and 
would rather be employed in reading, than in 
the most agreeable conversation.” Neither 
was he singular in this aversion to society : 
Rosseau had the same dislike, and so had 
Addison, Collins, Moliére, Dryden, Gray, Al- 
fieri, Butler, Dante, Descartes, Cowley, and 
many others whose names do not occur to me 
at this moment.” H.M. 


ROYAL EQUESTRIANS. 
ALEXANDER THE THIRD oF ScoTLAND was 
attended to Westminster by one hundred 
knights mounted upon fine horses, and richly 
furnished, at the eeronation of Edward the 
First. Arrived at the place, as soon as they 
dismounted, they let their horses loose to be 
seized by the populace as their property. 
In this he was imitated by the Earls of Lan- 
caster, Cornwall, Gloucester, Pembroke, and 
Warren, who each paid Edward the same 
expensive and unprofitable compliment. 
® D'Isracli. 














TWO DAYS AMONG THE RUINS OF 
KENILWORTH CASTLE. 


FIRST DAY. 


Many years ago, while on a visit to seme 
friends in Warwickshire, we made frequent 
and delightful excursions to view some of the 
many interesting scenes in that beautiful 
county—scenes not only interesting from the 
historical events connected with them, but 
also from their great natural beauties. Who 
can make a pilgrimage from Warwick to the 
far-famed Stratford, through the rich and un- 
dulating country watered by the “gently-flow- 
ing Avon,” without being struck by the varied 
beauty of the scenery, apart from the associa- 
tions connected with the locality!—and who, 
on first emerging from the dark, steep, and 
narrow staircase of Cesar’s Tower, in War- 
wick Castle, does not for a moment forget the 
magnificent and time-honoured pile which he 
overlooks, in the contemplation of scenery un- 
equalled, perhaps, even in England, for rich- 
ness and variety!—or who can view Guy’s 
Cliff from the foaming cataract, and pictu- 
resque mill on the Avon, without being lost 
in admiration of its beauty, independent of the 
knowledge he possesses of its having been the 
retreat of the renowned Earl of Warwick, 
* proud setter up, and puller down of kings?” 
Near this noble mansion stands a monument, 
not remarkable for architectural beauty, to 
mark the spot where Piers Gaveston, the un- 
fortunate favourite of Edward the Second, 
fell a victim to the jealousy and hatred of the 
powerful Earls of Arundel and Warwick. 

It was for Kenilworth Castle, however, that 
the freshness of our admiration was to be re- 
served. It was among its ruins, that our 
minds anticipated perfect freedom from the 
constraint of sober reason, and the imagina- 
tion might be allowed unlimited scope to re- 
vel in the recollections of scenes—real and 
fictiti ted with this celebrated spot, 
This was to be the excursion, and, like chil- 
dren with a choice morsel, we treasured it all 
for the last, previous to the breaking up of our 
delightful party, lest the impressions should 
fade on the contemplation of some new object. 
But alas! it needed not all this precaution to 
retain the remembrance of our visit. A real 
incident occurred, too nearly resembling one 
which romance has associated with the high 
and palmy days of this splendid ruin, to allow 
the recollection of Kenilworth ever to fade 
from the least enthusiastic mind, present on 
that occasion. 

The day fixed upon for our excursion, un- 
like most days set aside for unalloyed pleasure, 
turned out as beautiful and bright, as our 
supremest hopes could have desired; and a 
party of wdte as light hearts and happy 
faces (of various ages and sexes) as ever set 
out on a pic nic expedition, started that morn- 
ing for Kenilworth, with hearts full of hope, 
and baskets'fall of provisions. This last pre- 
caution was absolutely necessary ; for never 
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was there a greater evaporation of animal 
spirits, than on the occasion, nor, consequently, 
a greater necessity for recruiting the exhausted 
frame with a timely supply of “ provende.” 

An hour’s ride, brought us to the gate of 
the once princely castle of Kenilworth. We 
were admitted by an old man, who acted as 
porter to a detached wing of the castle, which 
was still inhabited. 

It were in vain to attempt a description of 
our feelings, on finding ourselves in the midst 
of those ruins of a faded grandeur, sublime 
even in the desolation which the hand of time 
had cast over them. In the first burst of our 
admiration, we rushed, like a fierce foe who 
had taken the castle by storm, into every re- 
cess—vault, staircase, and roofless chamber 
—all were explored. Here was the great 
Banquetting Hall, with its splendid oriel win- 
dows, by which the dimensions of this onco 
noble room can still be traced. The remains 
of the massy beams, which supported the floor 
under the stately steps of the majestic Eliza- 
beth, attended by the flower England’s 
chivalry, are to be seen projecting high from 
the wall; while the vaults underneath are 
choked up with the ruins of floor, ceiling, and 
roof, in one confused mass. And here was 
the broken spiral staircase, leading cu: to the 
battlements ; this, however, was ascended but 
by a few of the most daring of our party; 
for, truth to tell, it required a cool head and 
firm nerve to accomplish it. Not that the 
ascent, of itself, was a task of very considera- 
ble difficulty, as it was partly over ruins, which, 
through age, had acquired a solidity that 
ensured a firm footing, and partly up the 
broken staircase; but the fearful height from 
without, when viewed from the ruinous bat- 
tlements, was apt to create unpleasant sensa- 
tions in the beholder, and considerably dimi- 
nish the pleasure otherwise to be’ derived 
from the beautiful prospect before him. ‘ 

From the interior of the ruins, we proceeded 
through the extensive and beautifully-sloping 
terraces, covered with smooth grzen sward. 
Here we were carried back in imagination, to 
the festive days, when those walks were traced 
by England’s maiden queen, with slow and 
dignified step, accompanied by her favourite, 
the proud Leicester, and followed, at a respect- 
ful distance, by England’s nobility and beauty. 
There, fancy pictured the graceful Raleigh ; 
the ungainly Blount; the brave Sussex ; the 
villain Varney; and, above all, the unfortu- 
nate Amy Robsart. Perhaps, we were stand- 
ing on the very site of the bower in which the 
great “ Wizard” has placed her statue-like 
form, (for who would wish to separate the 
naked truth of history, from the delightful 
fiction?) when discovered by Elizabeth. We 
might be treading upon the spot on which her 
fragile frame was dashed, as sho fell through 
the fatal trap-door, to which the false whistle 
of the fiend Varney had lured her. 

But the most delicious dreams of the imagi- 
nation must vanish in dull reality at last; for 
P2 
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the material part of us—the mere animal, like 
an unfortunate creditor, is apt to remind us of 
its wants; nor will it be put off with anything 
short of prompt and substantial satisfaction— 
“in full of all demands”—so it was with us. 
The ideal pageantries of by-gone days became 
gradually more and more dim, while visions 
of cold fowls, ham, pies, wine, &c., began to 
acquire a vividness and distinctness which could 
no longer be misunderstood. We, therefore, 
retired to a shady spot under the outer wall, 
from which we could command a full view of 
the principal ruins. It is hardly necessary to 
say that ample justice was done to the con- 
tents of our hampers. A new impetus was 
given to our already excited feelings; the song, 
the jest, and the loud laugh—which, if it de- 
clare the “vacant mind,” also declares a happy 
one—flowed without restraint. We again 
wandered through the ruins, and the desolate 
chambers echoed the harmony of many a syren 
voice, and the deserted terraces were trod in 
the mazes of the modern waltz, by many a 
sylph-like form, that might have done honour 
to the days of by-gone splendour. 

Among the visitors to the ruins on this occa- 
sion, was another party, consisting of several 
persons, who, like ourselves, prolonged their 
stay beyond the limits usually assigned to such 
visits, and who also appeared to revel in the 
enjoyment of the scene. 

Of this joyous group, there was one, who, 
from the exuberant gaiety of her spirits, and 
the simple and graceful elegance of her per- 
son, attracted our particular attention. 

She was, indeed, a beautiful specimen of 
the fair Saxon race which still divides the 
prize of beauty in England, with the darker 
complexions, and more sparkling eyes of Nor- 
man, and other origin. Her soft blue eye 
beamed with mirth; while unusual exertion 
threw a deeper tint over her delicate com- 
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already alluded to, standing on the north-east 
corner of the battlements, to which there was 
a tolerably easy ascent over the ruins which 
choked upthe interior, but which, from the exte- 
rior; presented a fearful descent of some ninety 
or a hundred feet. She seemed to have chosen 
this spot as the best point of view for sketch- 
ing some of the surrcunding scenery. In the 
course of a few seconds she was joined by the 
lover—or husband, (the point was still unde- 
cided) but when she had taken her station, 
he disappeared, as if in search of something 
necessary to carry out the object she had in 
view. 

At that period, two beautiful brindled fox- 
hounds, belonging to the gentleman residing in 
the habitable wing of the castle already re- 
ferred to, had the range of the ruins, and were 
welcome guests at all the pic-nic tables—and 
they were not a few—which were laid in the 
grounds. Accustomed to a constant succes- 
sion of strangers, they welcomed all as friends; 
and, as they rarely met a visitor in whom the 
milk of human kindness did not, at least for 
the time, predominate over the more ascetic 
ingredients of his composition, the motive (the 
eatables) of their flattering reception was 
questioned. A believer in the transmigration 
of souls, might, in speculating on retributive 
justice, not inaptly suppose the possibility of 
the souls of a Leicester, or a Varney, anima- 
ting the fawning quadrupeds before him. 

A very few minutes after the disappearance 
of the gentleman from the battlements, one of 
the ladies of our party, while in the act of 
carrying the wine to her lips, dropped the 
glass, and with a fearful scream, exclaimed, 
“ She has fallen.” Every eye was instantly 
turned towards the spot, and we were horror- 
struck on seeing the place on which the unfor- 
tunate lady had stood, occupied by one of the 





plexion than was natural to it; lighting up a 
face exquisitely moulded, with a degree of ex- 
pression, but rarely met with, in beauties of 
this class. Her age might be twenty, perhaps 
not so much. Among the party, there was a 
young man of gentlemanly appearance, who 
might be five or six years older, and who 
seemed devoted to this fair creature—so hap- 
pily blending the delicate attentions of the 
lover, with the affectionate regard of the hus- 
band, that we were divided in opinions as to 
the exact situation in which he stood. 

The day was at length drawing to a close, 
and we were seated round a huge stone, 
which having been detached from the ruins, 
by some convulsion, had rolled down the. slo- 
ping banks, and lodged under the outer wall, 
beneath an overhanging tuft ofivy which formed 
a natural canopy. On this rude table were 
laid out the remains of our wine, and we were 
drinking the healths of a few—and but a few 
—absent friends, whose presence on the occa- 
sion would have completed the sum of our 
happiness. While thus engaged, previous to 
our intended departure, we observed the lady 


ds, who set up a piteous howl; and a 
white mass laying at the foot of the wall. 
Such of us as the dreadful sight had not pe- 
trified with horror, ran to the spot, which was 
at the distance of about a hundred yards. In 
crossing a part of the old moat, we, for an in- 
stant, lost sight of that pertion of the ruins; 
and on our arrival at the scene of this painful 
catastrophe, received an additional shock on 
observing the gentleman so frequently alluded 
to, lying insensible at some little distance from 
the body of the lifeless being, who, but an in- 
stant before, was full of life and hope; and in 
whom his happiness seemed to be centred. 
On raising the body, it was found that 
the pulse had hardly ceased to beat; but a 
small fragment from the ruins, which she had 
dislodged by her fall, had entered her left 
temple, in such a manner, as to leave not the 
slightest doubt, that life had fled for ever. 
The other individuals of the party were soon 
on the spot, some of whom ran to the assist- 
ance of the unfortunate gentleman who had 
been hitherto left unnoticed; and who still 
continued insensible. One of us, more fear- 
less than the rest, called for a pen-knife, and 


























bled him in the arm, from which the blood 
flowed freely. It appeared, from the hurried 
aud confused information we could collect, 
that he had descended from the wall to pro- 
eure a pencil which his wife—for such she 
was—had forgotten; and that one of the dogs, 
coming suddenly behind her, startled her in 
such @ manner, as to cause the dreadful acci- 
dent, just as the unhappy husband was on his 
way torejoinher. Having witnessed (through 
one of the lower windows) the fall of his wife 
as he was ascending the sloping ruins, he, in 
the excitement of the moment, jumped out 
from a window of considerable height, as it 
would have taken some minutes to reach the 
spot by making a circuit of the walls. 

As the blood flowed copiously, he began to 
shew signs of returning animation, and by de- 
grees recovered, so far as to be able to sit. 
He gazed around him with an unmeaning 
stare, and talked incoherently, muttering 
something about his “ wife and child.” 

The evening was now fast closing, and the 
sorrowing friends bore Captain Harcourt and 
the lifeless body of his wife, to an open car- 
riage, which waited for them at the gate of 
the castle, and drove off at a rapid pace. 

We also left a spot, where we had enjoyed 
a few hours of as unmixed happiness, as rarely 
falls to the lot of parties of pleasure, whose 
proverbial mishaps have, from time immemo- 
rial, furnished themes for the pen and pencil 
of the humourist. 

The recollection, however, of the dreadful 
scene we had just witnessed, laid like a weight 
on our spirits, and prevented them from reco- 
vering the slightest portion of their former 
buoyancy, during the remainder of the evening. 

‘ (To be contiuued.) fA. 


THE PHILHELLENIST. 


O weep for the soil, for those relics that stand, 
The last wrecks of Freedom on liberty’s land, 
O'er those scenes where the Sultau now shackles his 


slave, 4 
With the chain that his fathers descended to crave. 
Yet though fettered, and branded, and bound as thou 
art 


To the slave of a tyrant—each liberal heart 
Must weep for the sons of a soil that has spread, 
Like the rays of the morning, its light on our head. 


Though clouded and darkened that sun may have set, 
Though its rays are departed—we weep for thee yet ; 
And our tears, like the orphans, will flow to the last, 
O'er the grave of thy sires, though their glory be past. 


Let the cold, the unfeeling, deride with thy foes, 

The loss of thy freedom, the worst of thy woes ; 

There are hearts that will bleed—there are tears that 
will fall,— 

There are hands that will rescue—will arm at thy 
call !* L. 


© These lines, of course, refer to a period anterior 
to the revolution. We well know, that event has not 
much improved the spirit or the condition of the people. 
The localities of ancient Greece, howeyer, claim a 
feeling of interest from which its present condition 
canuvt deteriorate. “ States fall, arts fade, but nature 
doth not die.” The barren Taygetus still frowns on 
the ruins of Sparta, and the plain of Marathon attests 
the valour of a people whose glory, wé trust, has not 
passed away for ever. ; - 
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SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 
Country—Natural Curiosities--Productions. 


TueEsE fine South-European countries lie 
between the 44th and 36th degrees of N. 
latitude, extending in longitude to 9 deg. W., 
and to 3 deg. E. of London, being separated 
from France by the high ridges of the Pyrenees. 
The two countries form what is termed the 
Peninsula. : 

The general climate of Portugal is more 
even and temperate than that of Spain, the 
coasts of the former taking the western 
breezes of the Atlantic Ocean, whilst the inte- 
rior of Spain is subject to great changes of 
temperature, from the mountain currents, and 
its southern shores are subject to the heats, 
brought over from the burning wastes of 
Africa. 

There are few countries on the face of our 
globe so stored by nature with every thing 
that conduces to the necessities and luxuries 
of life, than these we are describing. Their 
mountains abound with springs, which form 
numerous fine rivers, some of them very large, 
such as the Douro and Tagus in Portugal ;— 
the Guadalquiver, the Ebro, and others de- 
bouching in Spain. 

The mountains of Andalusia and Granada 
abound with a variety of medicinal springs, 
many of them tepid, or hot; the most fre- 
quented of which are those of Seville, Gra- 
nada, and Cordova, in Spain ; and of the pro- 
vince of Algava and Lisbon, in Portugal. In 
the vicinity of the city of Granada are many 
singular caves, by some deemed to be natu- 
ral ; by others, to have been mines, formerly 
worked by the Romans when in possession 
of this country, but now exhausted of their 
metals. 

High upon the ridge of the Estrella moun- 
tains, in Portugal, are two extensive lakes, of 
great depth, which exhibit the alternations of 
storm and calm, at the same period that the 
ocean does. There is apparently a subterra- 
neous communication with the Atlantic, whose 
shores are at the distance of forty miles, for 
pieces of wrecked shipping have been often 
found, floating upon the surface of’ these two 
mountain lakes. 

At the distance of eight leagues from Coim- 
bra, a small city, with a bishop’s see, and an 
university, (Portugal,) there is a small lake, 
which appears to be a vortex, connected with 
subterraneous waters, for it carries down with 
amazing rapidity all small floating bodies that 
come within the range of the whirlpool, which 
néver again rise. At Estremos, a town situ- 
ate fifteen miles west of Badajos, and about 
seventy east of Lisbon, there arises a powerful 
petrifying spring, which in a few days encrusts 
any body immersed in it with a complete coat- 
ing of greyish stone; but the most singular 
phenomenon of this spring is, that it throws 
up during the summer a sufficiency of water 
to turn several mills, but in winter it is per- 
fectly dry, = 
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The river Guadian’ (Spain,)—npon which 
the town of Xeres de la Frontera is situate, 
from whence are procured the true excellent 
wines we call Sherries—presents a’ curious 
phenomenon. ‘About eight leagues from its 
source, it entirely loses itself under the ground, 
and pursuing a subterraneous course of about 
eight leagues, it emerges in a fine lake near 
the village of Daymiel. From these it twice 
sinks completely under the surface, before it 
finally debouches into the Atlantic, dividing in 
the latter part of its course the southern coast 
of Portugal from the kingdom of Spain. 

From the natural curiosities of these coun- 
tries we shall pass to a short review of their 
mineral productions. These are still rich and 
varied, although the precious metals are not 
furnished in the quantities that, almost satis- 
fied in ancient times the cupidity of the suc- 
cessive masters of the peninsula—the Cartha- 
ginians and the Romans. The Spaniards 
have neglected the working of their native 
mines since the discovery of new sources of 
wealth, in their Peruvian and Mexican acqui- 
sitions. But in their own land the Spanish 

ple have almost inexhaustible mines of fine 
iron ore, which, when properly worked, pro- 
duce metal, for most purposes equal to the best 
Swedish iron. 

The indolence of their grandee landowners 
(who find the raising of sheep to call less for 
exertion)—the combination of capital with me- 
chanical industry, and the wretched state of 
their internal government for twocenturies past 
—have conjoined towards a national destruc- 
tion of Spanish native resources of wealth, 
and an equal deterioration of the character of 
the population. 

Their quicksilver mines are of immense 
value—they are in the hands of the govern- 
ment, which farms them out often to political 
bidders, who again let them, so that there is 
neither revenue nor profit derived from these 
sources of wealth, to the extent that might be 
ensured under a wiser administration. 

Mercury or quicksilver is sometimes found 
in the fluid state, nearly pure, and is then 
termed “ virgin ;” but it is generally dug as a 
mineral in stony glebes, presenting a red sul- 
phureous ore called “ cinnabar.” This sub- 
stance is ground, and then repeatedly washed ; 
and the earthy particles are separated by re- 
peated changes of water and stirrings. The 
metallic stony matter remaining after these 
operations, is distilled with scoria of iron in 
large retorts, and the mercury is thus pro- 
duced in a pure state. Mercury, besides be- 
ing used in the making of meteorological in- 
struments, is largely employed in all gold and 
silver mines for the amalgamation and final 
purification of those precious metals. 

Jasper and agates, including sardonyx, cor- 
nelian, and other varieties of this species, are 
found in the mountainous districts of Spain. 
These stones are generally diaphanous, i. e. 
semi-transparent. Agates are often beauti- 

fully veined, representing miniature. trees, 
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fruits, flowers, and other natural productions. 
Jasper is a precious stone more opaque and 
softer than the agate: it is found in the 
Pyrenees. The specimens are generally spot- 
ted; green, spotted with red or purple, is the 
most valued. Medicinal virtues were ascribed 
by medical men formerly to the jasper and the 
garnet. 

The garnet is a gem of a flame-red colour, 
pellucid and hard; indeed, some possess a 
water scarcely inferior to that of the diamond, 
and are capable of taking a high polish : these 
qualities render them valuable as jewellery. 
The most valuable specimens are those of 
Spain and Bohemia. 

The hoematites, or blood-stones, are found 
in the mountains of Spain : they are a blackish- 
red ferruginous substance, often clustered like 
grapes, sometimes presenting a formation like 
the brains of animals. They have an earthy 
astringent taste, and, when reduced to a fine 

wder, have been for ages past used to stop 

cemorrhages, spitting of blood, and for other 
medical purposes. 

We must not conclude this article without 

a notice of the salt mines of Catalonia. These 
are situated in the mountainous districts, and 
furnish abundance of that necessary article to 
the inland countries. These mines furnish 
four distinct kinds of salt, which lie in strata 
one above the other. The bay salt, and the 
white species, are like our common salt, and 
are used in their native state for ordinary pur- 
poses. The red layers are transparent, of a 
rose colour, and the white is transparent and 
brilliant as crystal—it is the sal-gemmm of 
the chymists. The two latter sorts are often 
made into ornaments and trinkets ; they must 
be kept from damp ; the white specimen be- 
comes red-hot in the fire, and fuses. 


A BRIDAL SCENE, AND A KISS IN 
é TYPES. 


ImaGine it a few moments after sunset, in a 
superb drawing-room, a few steps from a fa- 
mous plaza—* I think they call it.” The 
rosy lingerings of a June sky enable you to 
discern yourself surrounded with groom’s and 
bride’s-maids, some half a score. Carriages 
bustle up beneath you, freighted with beauty; 
the harp rings from the hall; the sweet per- 
fumes from a hundred bouquets, float through 
the apartment. The past and present meet 
together. Warm hands are in your rap’ 
fair smiles and happy laughter beam and echo 
around. “ Where,” one could not but think, 
“ may we be all within the year! Some, now 
around me, will be on the ocean, in the ser- 
vice of their country—some in Italy—some in 
Egypt—some in Greece.” And so they are. 
* * * * 


Descend with me to the bridal saloon. 
There stands the holy man. We proceed, “ in 
order due,” and forming that “ open line,” 
which never looks so beautiful as on such an 
occasion, hear the vows which bind together. 




















two loving hearts. Silks rustle, kisses echo, 
diamonds gleam—fairy voices murmur around. 
By the way, that kissing is a pleasant busi- 
ness. It is highly commended by St. Paul;* 
and though I may, as that worthy apostle once 
said of himself, “ speak as a fool,” yet I am 
going to make a hitherto unattempted oe 
effort. I trust it will be well “ got up.” 

am going to do what Solomon said could not 
be done—namely, describe something new. 
This is the age of improvement. “ Ladies and 
gentlemen, stand back and you will see ”—a 
kiss on paper! Don’t beincredulous. I will 
give you the sound in types. Listen!—when 
two pairs of affectionate lips are placed toge- 
ther, to the intent of osculation, the noise 
educed is something like to the ensuing 
epe-st? weep’st-e’'e!— and then the sound 
tapers off so softly and so musical, that no 
letters can doit justice. If any one thinks my 
description imperfect, let him surpass it, if he 
can, 
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VEGETABLE ORGANOGRAPHY. 

Many as are the marvels of creation, there is 
none greater than the simple flower or tree, 
when its composite parts come to be examined, 
or its progressive states of maturity or perish- 
ability, considered. Evelyn, indeed, when 
looking only at the outward adornments of the 
arboriferous kingdom, found more than enough 
to satisfy his sylvan meditations ; how much 
more then shoulda deep physiologist as M. 
Candolle!—whose elaborate treatise on Vege- 
table Organography is now before us, and 
under whose guidance we have prepared our- 
selves to investigate those minuter mysteries 
of the sylvan Pan, in which none better than 
he, a skilled High Pontiff, can serve as an 
informant. 

Turning, therefore, to M. Candolle’s Second 
Book, cap. 3, where, classified under the head 
of “ The Stem of Vascular Plants,” he treats 
“On the woody layers of the wood” in trees, 
and their purposes for ascertaining the respec- 
tive ages. of trees, he thus intelligently and 
entertainly discourses :— 

“ Between the central pith and the bark 
are found concentric layers or zones, which 
bear the name of woopy Layers, (strata lig- 
nea, involucra lignea, Malp: couches lig- 
neuses.) The assemblage of these layers 
forms that which is commonly called the 
woop (bois,) of the tree: that which Mal- 
pighi calls the woody portion, (Jignea portio, 
and others the woody body, (corpus ligneum, 
or central system. Grew designates it under 
the name of the main body. is part which 


forms the solid base of trees, and to be dis- 
tinguished from the alburnum, or tender ex- 
ternal layers, so called on account of its 
whiteness, (alburnum ; alburna, Malp: au- 


.° “Greet one another with an holy kiss.”"—2, Co- 
rinthians, xiii., 12. 
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bier,) being the central layers, which are 
hard, deep-coloured, and evidently older than 
the external : these form that which writers 
call the HEART-woop : that which naturaliste 
designate under the name of woop, (lignum: 
bois) or perfect wood, (bois parfait,) (the 
alburnum being the imperfect,) and that which 
Dutrochet has recently proposed to call du- 
ramen. 

Now each woodv layer, in exogenous trees, 
is the product of the vegetation of one year: 
but Duhamel thinks that it is not formed all 
at once: he says that each layer is itself com- 
posed of an indefinite number of little parallel 
layers, or, rather, that it is continually grow- 
ing during the whole year, but with more or 
less activity at different seasons. Duhamel 
has demonstrated his opinion by an apparently 
simple experiment :— 

In the beginning of the spring he raised up 
the bark of a young tree, placed a thin piece © 
of tin between it and the wood, and laid it 
(the bark,) back again upon the wound: he 
repeated this every fortnight, as long as the 
bark could be separated from the wood: at 
the end of the autumn, having cut down the 
tree, he found that each plate of tin was 
covered by a quantity of wood, which was 
larger according to the length of time it had 
been placed there. This experiment, though 
in appearance conclusive, may conceal several 
errors: and it is likely that it was made with 
but little nicety, for no one has been able to 
repeat it in the manner mentioned. 

It would result from this manner of consi- 
dering the zones which separate the annual 
layers ;—Ist, That this separation ought to 
be so much the more perceptible as the alter- 
nations of the v ion (those which are 
caused by the fall of the leaves, or by the 
alternation of the seasons,) are more distinct : 
this is not observed in comparing trees of the 
north and the south. 2nd, That an accidental 
stagnation of the vegetation caused, during 
summer, by a return of cold, or by any other 
cause, ought to produce a cellular zone ana- 
logous to that of winter : just as a very mild 
winter might cause the annual zone almost to 
disappear. Hill asserts, that in many cases 
two distinct layers are found during the year, 
the one owing to the sap of the spring, the 
other, to that of the summer ; he calls these 
the layers of the seasons. Adanson indicates 
on the contrary, that the layers of certain 
years are often mingled together, from observ- 
ing that elms of 100 years old, cut down in 
= Champs-Elysees, presented from 94 to 100 

yers. 

Again, besides these causes of accidenta 
anomalies, there are many others; for instance, 
very old oaks cut down in the forest of Fon- 
tainbleau, the thickness of their woody layers 
has gone on augmenting until the thirtieth or 
fortieth year; from the thirtieth to the fiftieth, 
or even sixtieth Phew it slightly diminished, 
but between the fiftieth and sixtieth the thick- 
ness of the layers became very regular, and 
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80, probably, continues till the death of the 
tree : 


The woody layers serve successively as 
coverings to each other ; and if one of them 
has received any injury—as the action of frost, 
having letters cut in its tissue, cavities hol- 
lowed out in its thickness, nails driven into 
it, &c. &c., all these injuries, covered by sub- 
sequent layers, may be again found after any 
number of years: experiments have demon- 
strated this, and it serves to explain several 
facts, to which marvellous ideas would be 
attached. We can, by counting the number 
of layers formed since the accident took place, 
know in what year it happened. ‘hus, in 
1800, M. Candolle cut down in the forest of 
Fontainbleau, a trunk of a juniper, (juniperus 
communis,) which was found to present, near 
its centre, a layer which had been affected by 
frost, covered over by 91 wooden layers, and 
which dated, therefore, from the severe winter 
of 1709 ! 

An inscription written upon the trunk of a 
tree, and which. penetrates to the alburnum, 
is covered over by new woody layers, and 
may be found entire as long as that _ of the 
trunk remains so. It was thus that Reisel 
found, in 1675, some capital letters in the 
middle of a beech: that Mayer, in 1688, found 
in the woody body of a » @ kind of sculp- 
ture, representing a gallows and a person 
hanging: that Albrechti, in 1697, found in 
the same tree the letter H, surmounted by a 
cross: that Adami found, under nineteen 
layers of the alburnum, the letters J.C.H.M. 
It is thus that in certain trees in India, there 
have been found inscriptions in the Portu- 
guese language, which had been written there 
some centuries before, when the country was 
discovered by those navigators. It is thus 
that different spots or regular stars have been 
artificially formed in the middle of several 
trees. Two Memoires by Fougeroux de Bon- 
daroy, inserted among those of the Academie 
de Paris, for 1777, may be particularly con- 
sulted on this subject. 

When any aceidental cause, as the hand of 
man, the teeth of animals, or simply a morbid 
change, hollows out a cavity in the alburnum, 
the orifice of which is sufficiently narrow to 
be covered over by the subsequent woody 
layers, the cavity is preserved entire, as well 
as any objects shut up in it. M. Candolle 
saw, for example, in the middle of a large 
piece of oak, which appeared perfectly sound, 
a cavity filled with nuts and acorns, which 
had probably been carried there by dormice or 
squirrels, before it was covered over by new 
woody layers. In the same manner, bones, 
stones, &c., are found in similar cavities. 

When a nail is driven into a tree so as to 
reach the alburnum, it remains fixed, and by 
degrees the new woody layers which are 
formed around it surround its base, so that it 
appears as if it had been driven into them ; 
sooner or later it is entirely covered over: it 
is thus that we find nails and other instruments, 
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or the horus of stags, infixed, or completely 
sunk, in the wood of exogenous trees. It is 
by the same process that the base of the 
mistletoe appears each year to sink into the 
tree, because the woody layers rise up around 
it. 


TUE BATTLE OF TRAFALGAR. 
On! brightly rose the morning sun, and calm the 


Ocean fry, 

Aut nongzht foretold of battle in Trafalgar’s tranquil 
bay, 

Bat its peace too svon was broken, for ere the day was 


o'er, 

A thousand thandering echues resounded to the shoe ; 

“Twas not the roaring of the blast, the peaceful silet.ce 
broke, 

Nor the murmur of the billows as they dash'd against 
the rock, 

But the clamour of the deadly strife, and the thousand 
sounds of war, 

Aud the thunders of brave Nelson, the chief of 
Trafalga:. 

Hark to the groans of agony, the shoute of pain and 


r, 
And above them all the constant roar of the deep 
mouth’d cannons, hear ; 
And the boirders’ shouts of triumph, as they mount 
the shatter'd wreck, 
And strugule in the slippery blood that deluges the 


eC - 
And wherefore do such dreadful sounds disturb the 
quiet air? 
And —. do the gallant ships so many corpses 
r?— 
*Tis the voice of Britain’s vengeance, heard by her 


foes from far, 
Aud of her valiant Nelson, the chief of Trafalgar. 
And who is he upon whose breast the star and cross 


And shine with treach’rous glare, a mark for all his 
nugty foes? 
Yet trembles not his guiding hand, nor blenches yet 


is eve, 

Nor tears he from his breast the gems that mark him 
out to die! 

Who is that gallaut Captain, whose bearing is so proud, 

Aud marks him first in rank and fame of all the martial 


crowd 3— 

‘Tis he!—the chief who wears the cross, the ganter, 
and the star 

Is Britain's valiant Nelsun, the chief of Trafalgar ! 


The booming shots have ceased their play, the work of 


lood is done, 
And “ Vict:y!" is the Britou’s cry, and vict'ry they 
And he t panes f all high 
nd ov the topmost spar of all a cap is waving high, 
And the bold young reefer shouts “ Hurrah! hurrah! 
for vieory 
But ah! the treacherous enemy hath vengeance yet to 


work, 
And skulking in the lofty shrouds the coward French- 


men lurk, 
Then sped the fated bullet from the bloody tube of war— 
A groan—and Nelson is no more, the chief of Tratalgor, 


Weep, —— of Britain, for the chief ye luvd so 
wel 


Weep, Britons, ye who wept so freely when he fell! 

Weep, maidens, weep, whose lovers died with Nelsoa 
iu the fight! 

Weep, babes, for loving sires, who ne'er shall meet 
again your sight ! 

Weep, Gaul, whose bauvers are disgrace d, whom Britaia 
has subdued ! 

Weep “a loss of friend and kin, of good and noble 

leo ! 


Weep, weep. Britannia, for, alas! your loss is most 
t 


ry oly 
Wiep for the valiaut Nelson, the ehief of Trafalgar mn 
E. 
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HINDOO FAKIRS, OR RELIGIOUS MENDICANTS. 


Tue grandest achievements of Hindoo piety 
are, their religious pilgrimages to sacred 
shrines. These holy places are established in 
the loveliest spots of the green earth; they are 
generally situated near the sea, the sources 
and junctions of fine rivers, (held in peculiar 
voueration), the tops of the everlasting hills, 
the recesses of dim grottoes, by the side of 
bright waterfalls, or any other place of natu- 
ral delight and difficult access. Amid these 
spots is it, more sacred and inviolable than 
any others, that the Fakirs, or Eastern monks, 
answerable to our friars, anchorites, and soli- 
taries, take up their abiding stations; here 
they are to be found in bers, dependent 
upon the bounty and beneficence of the chari- 
table pilgrim, and wealthy devotee. 

Every Hindoo is at liberty to adopt this 
mode of life, except the Chandalah. Of the 
numerous classes of which they consist, none 
are so much respected as the Saniassies and 
Yogeys. ‘They quit their relations, and every 
concern of this life, and wander about the 
country, unfixed in their abode.* .. 

* Skete ws of the History, Religion, Learning, &e. 
of the Hindous, by Q. Craufu.d, p 121. 





Between these two sects, the Yogey and the 
Saniassey, the precise distinction is not known. 
The former in Sanscrit, signifies a divine per- 
son; the latter, one who has forsaken this 
world. 
Krishna and Arjoon.* 

“ Learn, son of Pandoo, that what they call 
Sdnias, or a forsaking of the world, is the 
same with Yog, or the practice of devotion. 

“The man who is happy in his heart, at rest 
in his mind, and enlightened within, is a 
Yogey. 

“The Ydgey constantly exerciseth the 
spirit in private. He planteth his seat firmly 
on a spot that is neither too high nor too low, 
and sitteth on the sacred grass that is called 
Koos, covered with a skin or cloth. The 
Yogey of a subdued mind, thus employed, in 
the exercise of devotion, is as a lamp standing 
in a place without wind, which waveth not.”+ 


® See the Muharabat, translated by Sir William 

ones. 

+ Bhagvat Geeta. The above quotations are not 
taken in the exact order in which they follow in the 
work, but are selected from ‘differest parts, as they 
suit the subject treated of. 





It is said in the dialogues between /# 








2\4 


The fakir, or holy mendicant, represented 
by our engraving, belongs to the above sect, 
and is also named a Purrum Hungse. Re- 
siding under the rich shade of the palm or 
banian, he is insensible to the calls of nature 
in any way; he scarcely either eats or drinks; 
the position which he taken he would re- 
main in for a thousand years, were his life but 
so prolonged. He is represented as absorbed 
in pure and holy contemplation: his mind is 
fixt, and insensible to external things: he is 
called a Purrum Hungse—a first or perfect 
being.* 

We have before said, that the inferior sects 
are very many. The most numerous, perhaps, 
afe those who deliver themselves up to se- 
vere penances, and excruciating corporeal 
mortifications; and the torments to which 
they submit themselves would be unbelievable, 
had we not the highest creditable authorities, 
as vouchers. A few we shall attempt to enu- 
merate. 

Some, at the’ grand festivals, may be seen 
sitting between immense bonfires, sufficient to 
roast an ox, while they stand on one leg, gaz- 
ing at the scorching beams of the sun, and so 
exposed to sun and fires, spend the day.+ 
Some, having made a vow to keep their arms 
constantly extended over their heads, with 
their hands clasped together, so continue till 
they become withered and immoveable.t 
Others gaze, like the tormented Regulus, on 
the broad orb of the blazing sun, till their 
eyeballs are blasted with “ excess of light.” 
Some make vows to keep their arms crossed 
over their breasts for the rest of their days, 


others to keep their hands for ever shut. 
Some pierce themselves with iron spikes, or 
mangle their flesh, not gently, like Thomas a 


Becket, but with iron thongs, and sharp lace- 
rating metal scourges. Contracted limbs, and 
members shrunk up, are everywhere to be 
seen. Immoveability, indeed, is the general 
distinguishing feature of these self-punitions, 
both in regard to the position of their persons, 
and the une ility of place. In this 
respect they have not altered from the Gymno- 
cophishe, their forerunners by some hundred 
years.§ 

Not long ago, one of these fakirs finished 
measuring the distance between Benares and 
Juggernaut with his body, by alternately 
stretching himself upon the ground and rising. 
A novel sort of mensuration this! 

To what an impudent extent the system of 
religious begging is carried on, one instance, 
adduced from Bishop Heber, will serve to 


© Indian Review, vol. iv., No. 38, 1839. 

+ Mill's History of British India, quoted in the 
Eucyce. Metropol. 

¢ Sketches of the History, Religion, &c., of the 
Hindoos, p. 127. 

ies nee eorum duos Gynmosophistas vocant, 

ovlenae occasum perstare contuentes solem imn obi- 
libvsoculis, ferventibus arenis toto die alternis pedibus 
insistere. Pio. lib. vii.,‘cap. 2. 
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illustrate a thousand.” “ Meantime,” says 
he, “ we were besieged by beggars. ‘The most 
characteristic, however, of these applicants, 
was a tall, well-made, but lean and raw-boned 
man, in a most fantastic array of rags and 
wretchedness, and who might have answered 
admirably to Shakspeare’s Edgar. He hada 
very filthy turban round his head, with a 
cock’s feather in it; two satchels flung over 
his broad shoulders,—the remains of a cum- 
merbund, which had been scarlet—a large fan 
of the palmetto-leaf in one hand, and over the 
other wrist, an enormous chaplet of wooden 
beads. He came up to our boatmen with a 
familiar air; bade them salaam with great 
cordiality; but in a voice deep as a curfew, 
asked their benevolence. He was a religious 
mendicant. Their bounty was small, and he 
could not extract a single pice either from 
Serang orboatmen. They gave him, however, 
a little rice, which he received in a very bright 
and clean pot, and then strode away, singing 
* Tah, Illahu!’ ” 

The fakirs are always out in the open air, 
except at the season the rains begin, when they 
retire to their houses. Bishop Heber thus des- 
cribes the appearance of these eastern monks 
at the holy city, Benares.+ 

“ Fakirs houses,” he observes,t “as the 
are called, occur at every town, adorned with 
idols, and sending forth an unceasing tinkling 
and strumming of vinas, byyals, and other 
discordant instruments; while religious men- 
dicants, of every Hindu sect, with their pitiful 
exclamations as we passed ‘Agha Sahib, 
Topee Sahib,’ the usual names in Hindustan 
for an European, ‘ Khana ke waste kooch 
cheez do, ‘give me something to cat,’ soon 
drew from me the few pence I had.” 


Agha Sahib! Tupee Sahib! 
ich and wealthy man! 

Let your gracious hand bestow 
On us what you can: 

So shall glorions Biahma, 
Down from Heaven shed, 

Dews of blessing in return 
Richly on your head. 


Agha Sahib! Topee Sahib! 
Rich aud wealthy chief! 

—Eaten up by poverty,— 
Give to us relief! 

Kill the sharking bunger-worm 
That sorely ov us feeds ; 

Rosy Chrishna sure will bless 

heart that for us bieeds, 


Agha Sahib! Topee Sahib! 
Rich and wealthy lord! 

Be your kindly charity 
Like wine upon us poured , 


on ive of a J 'y 
vinces.of-India, 1824-5, by th 
vel, i., p. 127. 

+ This city, “the Lotus ofthe world,” is accounted a 
place so blessed, that whoever dies here, of whatever 
sect, even though he should be an eater of beef, 80 he will 
but be charitable tu the poor Brahmins, is sure of salva- 
tion. Heber, vol. i., p. 283. 

~ Narrative of a Journey through the U; Pro- 
— of te 1824-5, by the Rev. Reginald Heber, 
vol. i., p. 283. 
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In 1799, Balt Solvyn, a Spanish artist, pub- 
lished a catalogue of 250 etchings, descriptive 
of the manners, customs, character, dress, and 
religious ceremonies of the Hindoos. The 
work was undertaken with the design of deli- 
neating from nature, such objects in Hindos- 
tan, as were interesting, from their beauty or 
novelty, to an European, or elucidatory of the 
habits, manners, and features, of the various 
tribes. This work is not now tobehad. The 
Indian Review, having a copy in their posses- 
sion, reprinted from it the scene which deco- 
rates our centre page this week, and from 
which latter source our engraving is derived. 





UNION. 
FYROM THE GERMAN OF PROFESSOR BEER. 
Set to Music by his Royal Highness Prince Albert. 


Ou! had I the power thy soul to fill 
With joys and hopes that this bosom thrill, 
No doubt, or fear, or sorrow would prove 
A bar to our everlasting love. 
A bar, &e. 


Two buds on one stem intertwining grow, 
Alike they fade, and alike they blow, 
Like joys and clouds o'er their young lids sweep, 
And song-birds cradle them to sleep. 
Aud song-birds, &c. 
The west wind is sorrowing thro’ the trees, 
And moaning their funeral obsequies ; 
The tempest hath cleft their hearts in twain, 
Ah! never—ah! never to meet again. 
Ah! never, &c. 


Fine Aris. 


SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 
[Second Notice.) 
120. Scheveling Beach.—J. Wilson. 
Fish-boats unloading ; with figures in the foreground: 


pleasingly grouped, and vividly coloured; the evapora- 
tion of the murning sea-mist depictured with fidelity. 


509. Mary, the Maid of the Inn.—W. Kidd. 

ne of those painful subjects—a young female bereft 
ofreason; yet Mr. Kidd has thrown a loveliness and 
purity over the blighted maid, that render the paint- 
ing av object of peculiar attractiun. 


338. A light breeze.—J. Wilson. 

A brilliant gem, by this favourite artist ; the pellu- 

ness of the waves is sparklingly true to nature: it 
reminds one of Backhuysen. 


348. River Scene.—J. Tennant. 


Warm autumnal English view; cows drinking: a 
tefreshing scene. 


248. Interior—Dead Game.—G. Stevens. 

This pleasing specimen represents the interior of a 
larder; the artist has studied nature accurately, and 
his imitation of every object evinces not only great 
exactness, but an equul degree of judgment in the 
selection of them; the colouring is remarkable for truth, 
Gature, warmth, and force; the feathers of the birds, 
and the hairs of the animals, are almost a reality. 


333. Boats drying their sails.—J. Wilson. 


A companion pictu:e to No. 333, and ‘possessing 
equal talent. 
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380. A Scene at Reigate, Surrey.— E. 
Hassel. 


One of those spots which Hobbima or Ruysdael 
would have loved to revel in; it presents a tiue deli- 
neation of English rural scenery ; and of which, thank 
heaven, in spite of railroads, we have yet a few remainu- 
ing; but our fear is, we shall ‘uot have them long to 
enjoy, wituessing, as we do, their daily annihilation, 
under the destructive hand of grasping commerciality ; 
every real comfort iu Great Britain is vow being sac. i- 
ficed to the shrice of Mammon. 


200. The Itinerant Poulterer leaving 
home.—W. Shayer. 


A busy country scene; much in the style of our 
Gainsborough. 


331. Scene near Delft—Moonlight.—J. 
B. Crome. 


A group of fishermen lowering their nets—the water 
is true to nature: and the serenity and stillness of life 
are well embodied. 


535. The Glass-Cutter.—J. Zeitter. 
An iuterior ; a domesticated scene ; vividly coloured. 


692. A Portrait, in Pastils—A. Kiste. 
Very spirited, bold, and effective, 


71. The Folly of Avarice.—E. Prentis. 


This is unquestionably ‘one of the best pictures in 
the collection. It represents a wretched, care-worn old 
man. stricken with death, shrinking from dying, because 
he shrinks from leaving his gold— 

“ A slave, who ne'er knew mercy, 

A sour, unrelenting, money-loving villain !? 
seated in the apartment of an aucient mansion, gaziu; 
on the dying embers within his fire-grate: his da | 
hands are clasped: which, with his wretched counte- 
Nance, clearly indicate that his mind is undergoiug a se- 
vere struggle, one cause of which is told by an open let- 
ter with a black border, lying open on the table, by which 
it is evideut he has lost his son; and_ he seems to be 
fully impressed with the truth of the Holy Scriptures, 
that man “heapeth up riches, but cannot tell who 
shall gather them.” spectacles belonging to the 
old man, are lying on the floor, between his feet, show- 
ing their use to him to be nearly over. There, shut out 
from the world, he sits, 

“ A miser "midst his ste, 
Who grasps, aud grasps, till he can hold no more; 
And when his strength is wanting to his mind, 
Looks back aud sighs on what he leaves behind.” 


The table is strewed with mortgage deeds, and by his 
side is a strong chest also filled with them—these are the 
gods of his pyrene > Before him, against the wains- 
cot, hangs a watchman’s rattle, symbolic of mistrust 
and fear—the coustant companions of the wretched 
usurer. By the stained-glass window, splendidly carved 
chimney-piece, and other concomitants, it is evident 
that the house was once the residence of inmates sus- 
ceptible to the feelings of domestic comfort—but, xow, 
all is silence and gloom, and men pass hurriedly beneath 
its barred windows, as they would before a house smit- 
ten with the plague. Over the head of the hero of this 
moral tale, hangs a portrait of one of his p: 5 
clad in armour, with a representation of a town in 
flames, in the distance; illustrating, to what vile uses, 
wealth, accumulated by such a calamity, have been 
appropriated. 

his picture must be inspected many times, and that 
attentively, ere t tutor b quaiuted with 
its full force and meaning. _ It is not a specimen of mere 
gorgeous colour to allure the eye, but a combination to 
affix the imagivation—it is a beauteous poetical com 
sition; aud a mind,2 soul, a pathos, preguantly pe: 
the tout-ensemble, which is inimitable. 

We have not the ure of the acquaintance of Mr. 
Prentis; but trust he is in the prime of life aud pleni- 
tude of bealth, that he may live to enrich his country 
with a series of “ The Progress of Avarice,” from the 
niggardly youth, to the deerepid, cold, joyless, emotion- 
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Jess wretch, over whose threshold a beggar dares not 
stretch forth his hand, lest it should wither. With this 
talented artist’s judicious discrimination, we are assu: 

he would produce a set worthy of being placed with 
the Rake’s and Harlot’s Progress, by the mighty 
Hocarta. 


166. The Keeper's Pony.—C. Josi. 

+ This gentleman has also another painting in the 
collection, No 58, Cattle; and both of them reflect the 
highest credit on his talent as an artist. ‘The delicacy 
of touch, and truth of delineation of his animals, remind 
the spectator of Paul Potter; and his gmy horse, in 
No. 166, would probably excite the jealousy of Wou- 
vermans. 


537. The Village Forge.H. J. Boddington. 


A pleasing m U: at out-dour scene, so refreshing 
to the eye of an Englishman, abounding with pictur- 
esque objects, producing the most pleasurable emo- 
tious. The Vill Forge is alike the Public-House, 
known to all the country around ; here the diseases and 
pedigrees of horses are wisely argued ; the prodigality, 
or meanness of masters freely discussed ; and, next to 
the eolbbler’s shop, it is the yreat gossiping Tg of 
rendezvous for the parish. The master of forge 
always appears a man above the reach of want—he 
seems, as it were, the axis on which the trade of the 
village revolves, for, without him, all would look like 
desolation. Doubtless, after the curate, he is the most 
importaut man in the parish—a churchwarden, and, 
as a matter of course, a mau of substance, and of much 
talk aud wisdom; for, “ what his breast forges, that 
his tongue must vent.” His atelier is precisely of the 
same fashion as that in which “ Vulcan forged the 
bolts of Jove.” He seeks no fureign aid of ornament, 
and sespises the march of fashionable improvement ; 
for he says, his shop served for his fathers, therefore it 
answers well for him ; he preserves also faithfully the 
costume of him whom Vulcan took as his copy. At 
night, after quaffing his ale at the Nine Bells, he re- 
tires to rest, full of gratitude, and peace of mind, and 
arises early the next morning, like a giant refreshed. 

=. 





Panners and Customs. 


CEREMONY OF INVOCATION BY A DEMON PRIEST. 


In the account paid by the government for the 
Perahara of Kandy, the following is inserted : 
“ For the Devil Dancing called Walliyakoon, 
3/. .138. 24d..” This dancing is continued 
seven days after the various Peraharas, both 
at Kandy and the out-stations. I had an op- 
portunity of witnessing the preparations made 
for the recent ceremony at Lankatilaka, and 
the priest very readily answered the questions 
I put to him upon the subject. 

The Yakun are not exactly correspondent 
to the devils of revelation ; they are lapsed 
intelligences, of malignant dispositions, and 
are supposed to have the power of inflicting 
diseases and other calamities upon mankind. 
Their choicest food is human flesh, and their 
nectar the reeking blood. They are almost 
universally propitiated among the Singhalese, 
and a belief in their power is commonly the 
last superstition that leaves the native mind 
on the reception of the truth. The people are 
in absolute misery from the idea that these 
infernal spirits are constantly besetting their 
path; and the gracious discipline of divine 
Providence, by being attributed to this source, 
is robbed of all its beneficial influence, and 
the sufferer is deprived of that consolation 
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which would otherwise be imparted to the 
mind. The parent, on seeing the drooping 
form of his child wasted by disease, is haunted 
by the further thought of agony, that a demon 
has chosen for its victim the object of his 
affection; and he applies for relief, not to God 
in prayer, but to the miserable yakadura, or 
devil priest. The devils are sometimes in- 
voked to inspire the mind in times of danger, 
or for the commission of crime. A few days 
ago, two young men were executed in Ki 

for murder; they ascended the scaffold wi 
an air of the most perfect indifference, if it 
were not something rather like triumph, and 
the bystanders attributed their courage to de. 
moniacal influence. 

These performances last seven days. On 
the day appointed for their commencement, 
the yakadura, having previously bathed and 
put on clean clothes, dedicates himself to the 
service, and throws the pina nila, or sacred 
thread, over his shoulder. He then makes 
the atamangala, a magical diagram of eight 
sides, with raw rice, and begins to mutter 
verses and to dance, continuing the service un- 
til midnight. On the 5th day, there are dances 
in five different modes, and it is believed that 
if these are not rightly performed the conse 
quence will be death. On the 7th day, there 
are dances in seven different modes, and the 
greatest care is required in their performance, 
or the same fatal consequences will ensue, 
both to the tomtom bearer and the priest. 
The former seats himself upon a mat, and 
closes his eyes, that he may pay a closer at- 
tention to the time, and the priest also closes 
his eyes, that he may not be tempted to dance 
in the wrong step. The concluding ceremony 
is called yakkan, and is celebrated in five 
different modes. 

The vouchers for the payment of this item 
are written in the usual form. Among the 
particulars at the head of the receipt it is 
stated, in so many words, “ For the Devil 
Dancing called Walliyakoon.” The voucher 
is to this effect :—“ Received from the Ho- 
nourable the Government Agent for the Cen- 
tral Province, the Sum of......... being in fall 
as per the above account of particulars......... 
for her Majesty’s service, and for which I 
have signed duplicate receipts of the same 
tenor and date.”—Rev. S. Hardy’s Idolatry 
of Ceylon. 


FIRST PRINTING OF THE ANGLO. 
AMERICANS. 


In 1689, the first printing-press was erected 
at Cambridge, in America. Glover, at whos 
expense it was to be established, died upon his 
passage, and the printer’s name was Daye. 
The first work printed was the Freeman's 
Oath; the second was an almanack calculated 
for New England, by Pierce, a seafaring man; 
the third was the psalms of David, newly 
turned into metre. 
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Pew Books. 


Loiterings of Travel. 
[Longman and Co.] 
Song has been for some time past a perfect 
ror among the a public for books on 
America, its republic and manners. Marryatt, 
Murray, Haliburton, and lastly Willis, have not 
been remiss in administering to this general 
desire; nor will the “ Loiterings of Travel” fail 
to be most amusive reading; and if unsubstantial 
in matter, are nevertheless vegete with liveliness 
and gossipry. King Charles said, that he con- 
sidered that climate to be the best in the 


By N. P. Willis. 


world, where he could be abroad the most 

hours in the day, and the most daysin the year 

—and that climate he pronounced to be over 

his own kingdom. Let us, therefore, hear what 

Dominie Willis hath to say upon this self-same 
Climate of England.] 

“It is almost a matter of course to decry 
the climate of England. The English writers 
themselves talk of the suicidal months ; and it 
is the only country where part of the livery of 
a mounted groom is his master’s great-coat 
strapped about his waist. It is certainly a 
damp climate, and the sun shines less in 
England than in most other countries: But 
to persons of full habit, this moisture in the 
air is extremely agreeable ; and the high 
condition of all animals in England, from 
man downwards, proves its healthfulness. A 
stranger who has been accustomed to a 
brighter sky, will, at first, find a gloom in 
the grey light, so characteristic of an English 
atmosphere ; but this soon wears off, and he 
finds a compensation, as far as the eye is 
concerned, in the exquisite softness of the 
verdure, and the deep and enduring brightness 
of the foliage. The effect of this moisture on 
the skin is singularly grateful. The pores be 
come accustomed to a healthy action, which is 
unknown in other countries ; and the bloom 
by which an English complexion is known all 
over the world, is the index of an activity in 
this important part of the system, which, 
when first experienced, is almost like a new 
sensation. The transition to a dry climate, 
such as ours, deteriorates the condition and 
quality of the skin, and produces a feeling, if 
I may so express it, like that of being glazed. 
It is a common remark in England, that an 
Officer’s wife and daughters follow his regi- 
ment to Canada at the expense of their com- 
plexions ; and it is a well known fact, that 
the bloom of female beauty is, in our country, 
painfully evanescent. The climate of America 
is, in many points, very different from that of 
France and Great Britain. In the middle 
and northern states, it is a dry, invigorating, 
bracing climate, in which a strong man may 
do more work than in almost any other, and 
which makes continual exercise or occupation 
of some sort absolutely necessary. With the 
exception of the ‘Indian summer,’ and here 
and there a day scattered through the spring 
and hot months, there is no weather tempered 
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80 finely, that one would think of passing the 
day in merely enjoying it; and life is passed, 
by those who have the misfortune to be idle, 
in continual and active dread of the elements. 
The cold is so acrid, and the heat so sultry, 
and the changes from one to the other are so 
sudden and violent, that no enjoyment can be 
depended upon out of doors, and no system 
of clothing or protection is good for a day 
together. He who has full’ occupation for 
head and hand (as by far the greatest 
majority of our countrymen have) may live as 
long in America as in any portion of the 
globe—vide the bills of mortality. He whose 
spirits lean upon the temperature of the wind, 
or whose nerves require a genial and con- 
stant atmosphere, may find more favourable 
climes; and the habits and delicate constitu- 


* tions of scholars and people of sedentary pur- 


suits generally, in the United States, prove 
the truth of the observation. The habit of 
regular exercise in the open air, which is 
found to be so salutary in England, is scarcely 
possible in America. It is said, and said 
truly, of the first, that there is no day in 
the year when a lady may not ride comfort- 
ably out on horseback ; but with us, the ex- 
tremes of heat and cold, and the tempestuous 
character of our snows and rains totally 
forbid, to a delicate person, any thing like 
regularity in exercise. The consequence is, 
that the habit rarely exists, and the high 
and glowing health so common in England, 
and consequent, no doubt, upon the equable 
character of the climate in some measure, 
is with us sufficiently rare to excite remark. 
* Very English-looking’ is a common phrase, 
and means very healthy-looking. Still our 
people last; and though I should define 
the English climate as the one in which the 
human frame is in the highest condition, I 
should say of America, that it is the one 
in which you could get the most work out 
of it. Atmosphere, in England and America, 
is the first of the necessaries of life. In 
Italy, it is the first of its luxuries.” 


[Our Transatlantic brethren, we believe, first 
broached the anti-joke to royalty. Strip ma- 
jesty, said they, of its two externals, and what 
remains {—a jest! And they stick rigidly to 
these views. Compare the moral sublime of 
the following plain, but dignified scene, to the 
gilt grandeurs of Shah Suliman, or any other 
* brother of the sun and moon ;:”—utrum 
horum mavis—— !] 


Procession of the American President to 
Parliament. 


“The republican procession, consisting of 
the presidents and their families, escorted by 
a small volunteer corps, arrived soon after 
twelve. The General and Mr. Van Buren 
were in the Constitution phaeton,* drawn by 

@ ** Made of the old wood of the frigate Constitution. 
It has a seat for two, with a driver's box, covered with 
a superb hammer loth, and set up rather high in front; 
the wheels and body are low, and there are bars for 
baggage behind ; altugether, for lightaess aud elegance, 
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four greys, and as it entered the gate, they 
both rode uncovered. Descending from the 
carriage at the foot of the steps, a passage 
was made for them through the dense crowd, 
and the tall white head of the old chieftain, 
still uncovered, went steadily up through the 
agitated mass, marked by its peculiarity from 
all around it. I was in the crowd thronging 
the opposite side of the court, and lost sight 
of the principal actors in this imposing drama, 
till they returned from the Senate Chamber. 
A temporary platform had been laid, and 
railed in on the broad stair which supports 
the portico, and, for all preparation to one of 
the most important and most meaning and 
solemn ceremonies upon earth—for the in- 
auguration of a chief magistrate over a 
republic of fifteen millions of freemen—the 
whole addition to the open air, and the pre- 
sence of the people, was a volume of Holy 
Writ. In comparing the impressive sim- 
plicity of this consummation of the wishes of 
@ mighty people, with the tricked-out cere- 
monial and hollow show which embarrasses a 
corresponding event in other lands, it was 
impossible not to feel that the moral sublime 
was here—that a transaction so important, 
and of such extended and weighty import, 
could borrow nothing from drapery or de- 
coration, and that the simple presence of the 
Volume, consecrating the act, spoke 
more thrillingly to the heart than the trum- 
oo of a thousand heralds. The crowd of 
iplomatists and senators in the rear of the 
columns made way, and the Ex-President and 
Mr. Van Buren advanced with uncovered 
A murmur of feeling rose up from 
the moving mass below, and the infirm old 
man, emerged from a sick chamber, which his 
aby ra had thought it impossible he should 
ve, bowed to the people, and, still uncovered 
in the cold air, took his seat beneath the por- 
tico. Mr. Van Buren then advanced, and 
with a voice remarkably distinct, and with 
tt dignity, read his address to the people. 
e air was elastic, and the day still ; and it 
is supposed that near twenty thousand persons 
heard him from his elevated position dis- 
tinctly. I stood myself on the outer limit of 
the crowd ; and though I lost occasionally a 
sentence from the interruption near by, Lis 
words came clearly articulated to my ear. 
When the address was closed, the Chief 
Justice advanced and administered the oath. 
As the book touched the lips of the new Pre- 
sident, there arose a general shout, an ex- 
pression of feeling common enough in other 
countries, but drawn with difficulty from an 
American assemblage. The sons and the 
immediate friends of Mr. Van Buren, then 
it would be a creditable turn out for Long Acre. The 
material is excessively beautiful—a fine-grained oxk, 
| Seong to a very high degree, with its colours de- 
ieately brought out by a coat of varnish. The wheels 
are very sleuder and light, but strong ; «nd, with all its 
finish, it looks a vehicle eapable of a great deal of ser- 
vice. A portrait of the Constitution, under full sail, 
is painted en the panels.” 
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closed about him; the Ex-President, the 
Chief Justice, and others, gave him the hand, 
in congratulation, and the ceremony was over, 
They descended the steps, the people gave one 
more shout as they mounted the Constitution 
carriage together, and the procession returned 
through the avenue, followed by the whole 
population of Washington.” 


History of Renard the Fox; adapted from 
the German of Goéthe. [Joseph Thomas.] 
One of the most inviting modes of conveying 
instruction to youth, is by fable ; and, cer- 
tainly, none more appropriate than the one 
before us, the original being more highly es- 
teemed thanall its German contemporaries; but 
the severe satire of which, has been here sup- 
pressed. .This highly-interesting edition has 
the advan of appropriate and spirited illus 
trations, d ed by J.J.Granville. Thereis 
no doubt of its becoming highly popular, and it 
is particularly adapted for rewards in schools, 
or as a birth-day present; for which purposes 

we confidently recommend it. 


The Merry Tales of the Wise Men of Go- 
tham. Edited by J. O. Halliwell, Esq, 
F.S. A. [John Russell Smith.] 

— is a reprint, (from a copy printed at Hull 

uring the present century, in the possession of 


the Rev. Joseph Hunter, mdogy ge a traditional 


chapbook, “ which,” says the learned editor 
“ was formed as early as the commencement 
the sixteenth century; and some haveattributed 
the tales to Dr. Andrew Borde, the well-known 

rogenitor of Merry Andrews. The collection, 
ike other books of a similar character, has be- 
come exceedingly scarce. The edition of 1650, 
(12mo, London,) was pirated from Wood’s col- 
lection in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, 
but there are two editions in the Bodleian Li- 
brary.” The t value of these traditional 
tales is, the light they reflect on the man- 
ners of bye-gone days, but for which the present 
age would Lote but a very scanty knowledge. 
Our present edition is enriched with a copious 
introduction, elucidated by explanatory notes. 
There are twenty tales; we give the two fol- 
lowing, in order that the reader may form an 
idea of the jocose nature of the work. 


Second Tale. 

There was a man of Gotham that rode to 
the market with two bushels of wheat, and 
because his horse should not be damaged by 
carrying too great a burthen, he was deter- 
mined to carry the corn himself upon his owa 
neck, and still kept riding upon his horse, till 
he arrived at the end of his journey. Now! 
will leave you to judge which was the wisest, 
his horse or himself. 


° Third Tale. 

On a time the men of Gotham fain would 
have pinn’d in the cuckow, whereby she should 
sing all the year ; and in the midst of the town, 
they had a hedge made round in compass, and 
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they had got a cuckow, and put her into it, 


the said, Sing here, and you shall lack neither 
nd, meat nor drink all the year. The cuckow, 





when she perceived herself encompassed within 






pas the. hedge, she flew away: A vengeance on 
ion her, said the wise men, we made not our hedge 
vd high enough. 





{This highly-interesting reprint has our heart- 
iest commendation. ] 



























































































































rom BATTLE WITH WILD ELEPHANTS. 
) (From the Bombay Courier.) 
ying On the 24th of September at midnight, I re- 
cer- eeived information that two elephants of very 
one uncommon size, had made their appearance 
y within a few hundred yards of the canton- 
5 but ments, and close to a village, the inhabitants 
/ BUp- of which were in the greatest alarm. I lost 
1 has no time in despatching to the all the 
illus public and private elephants at the station, in 
ere is parsuit of them, and at day-break on the 25th, 
snd it was informed that their very superior size and 
hools, apparent fierceness had rendered all attempts 
"poses for their seizure unavailing; and that the 
. most experienced driver I had was danger- 
ously hurt; the elephant on which he rode 
having been struck to the ground by one of 
f Go the wild ones, which, with its companion, had 
Esq, afterwards retreated to a large sugar-cane 
plantation adjoining the village. 
t Hull I immediately ordered the guns to this 
sion of place, but being desirous, in the first instance, 
itional totry every means of catching the elephants, 
— Tassembled the inhabitants of the neighbour- 
a hood, with the assistance of Rajah Rungnath 
known [ Sig, and caused two deep pits to be prepared 
ection, & the edge of the plantation, in which our 
has be- clphants and people with the utmost dex- 
of 1650, ff ‘rity, contrived to retain the elephants during 
d’s col- fg theday. When the pits were reported ready, 
Oxford, [§ We repaired to the spot, and they were, with 
sian Li the greatest dexterity, driven into them ; but, 
ditional unately, one of the two did not prove 
e mat- @ ficiently deep, and the elephant which es- 
present @ taped from it, in the presence of many wit- 
wledge. 1 esses, assisted his companion out of the other 
hat pit with his trunk. 
Fy fol Both were, however, with much exertion, 
forin af brought back into the plantation, and, as no 
particular symptoms of vice or fierceness had 
‘peared in the course of the day, I was yet 
txious to make another trial to catch them. 
rode to The bildars, therefore, were set to work to 
eat, and J deepen the hole, and prepare new pits against 
age nk, when I proposed to make the final 
is deter- pt. 
his own At 4 o’clock in the morning of yesterday, 
orse, till er, they burst through all my guards, 


making for a village, about three miles 
distant, entered it with so much rapidity, that 
the horsemen, who galloped in front of them, 
bad not time to apprise every inhabitant of 
danger, and I regret to say, that one poor 
hg torn limb a limb, a ox The 
cath, and two other persons les 
Wounded, r (ae 
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Their destruction now became absolutely 
nec » and as they showed no inclination 
to quit the large village in which the mischief 
had been done, we gained time to bring up 
the four-pounders, from which they soon re- 
ceived several round-shot, and an abundance 
of grape, each. The largest of the two was 
even brought to the ground by a round shot 
in the head, but, after remaining there a quar- 
ter of an hour, apparently lifeless, he got up 
again as vigorous as ever, and the desperation 
of both at this period exceeds all description. 
They made repeated charges at the guns, and 
if it had not been for the uneommon steadiness 
and bravery of the artillerymen, who more than 
once turned them off, by shots in the head and 
body, when within a very few of them, 
a dreadful casualties must have occurred. 
@ were now obliged to desist for want of 
ammunition, and before a fresh cupply could 
be obtained, the elephants quitted the vi ‘ 
and though streaming with blood from a 
hundred wounds, proceeded, with a rapidity 
of which I had no idea, towards Hazaree! 
They were at length brought up by the horse- 
men and our elephants, when within a very 
short distance of a crowded bazaar, and ulti- 
mately, after many renewals of the most for- 
midable and ferocious attacks upon the guns, 
gave up the contest, with their lives. Nine- 
teen four-pound shots have already been taken 
out of their bodies, and I imagine eight or ten 
more will yet be found. 

I have been thus particular, both because I 
think the transaction worthy of being recorded, 
as well as from a hope that you will concur 
with me in the propriety of an application to 
the Government for compensation, for tho 
damage suffered by the owners of the villages 
of —— and Ooria, from the destruction of 
several huts, and much cultivation. I have 
taken the necessary steps to ascertain the ex- 
tent of the injury they have sustained, and 
shall have the pleasure of communicating to 
you the result. 

I enclose a correct measurement of the ele- 
—_ which will be read with surprise, I 

elieve. I am of opinion that they must have 
escaped from Hyderabad, or some other part 
of the Deccan, for I have never heard of, or 
seen animals of their size in this part of India. 
E. ROUGHSEDGE, 
Captain Commander Ramghur Battalion. 
MEASUREMENT OF THE ELEPHANTS. 


Ft. In. 
No. 1.—Length from tip of trunk to tip 
oftail . . . . « « « 26 94 
Height ..«.. see es UG 
Round the body’. . . .. 17 8 
From crown of head to beneath 
the jaw ae ee 
No. 2.—Length,asabove ... . 24 0 
Height ......-. 10 0 
Round the bod 17 4 


From crown of head to beneath 
the jaw ....:4. 6 
E. ROUGHSEDGE, 


Captaw Commander, 
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The Gatherer. 


Moliére.—The house where this celebrated 
dramatist died, on the 17th February, 1673, 
Rue Richelicu, No. 38, is announced for sale. 

The fall of the cliffs, and upheaving of the 
bed of the sea, now reach from Whitland’s 
Bay to Axmouth, a distance of many miles. 
This extraordinary phenomenon of nature 
forms the leading attraction of Lyme Regis, 
which is crowded daily with visitors, who 
flock from all parts to see this wonderful 
effect of one of nature’s convulsions. 

Roscoe’s Life of Fielding.—The public will 
be gratified to learn, that a new and complete 
edition of the works of Fielding, in one vo- 
lume, is on the eve of making its appearance. 
Prefixed to it will be a Life, expressly written 
for this edition, by Mr. Thomas Roscoe, the 
industrious editor of so many works of prose 
and fiction, both of native and foreign pro- 
duction. ; 

To prevent any ill Effects from the Bite 
of a Mad Dog, or any other rabid Animal.— 


Take the yolks of three fresh eggs, and a little 
more than half a noggin of olive oil ; mix and 
simmer them over a slow fire until they are 
well incorporated. The patient before taking 
it, must fast from food or drink six hours, and 
after taking it, for six hours more, and be kept 


quiet s if a man or woman, it is best that he 
or she lie in bed for the latter period, which 
must be repeated in like manner the following 
day, and in the same quantity. If the sto- 
mach reject it, more must be taken. The 
wound must be scratched open with a bit of 
wood three times each day, and the above 
mixture applied as an ointment. If fora dog, 
or any small animal, a double portion each 
time ; if for a cow or horse, four times the 
quantity. 

Doctor Goldsmith once stepped into a coffee- 
house, and desired a cup of coffee, which, on 
being -set before him, was scarcely half full. 
Wishing to give the master of the house some 
pointed reproof, he asked him if he had not 

een bred a printer? “ No,” said he, but I 
know something of books.” —“ I imagined so,” 
rejoined the Doctor, because I never met with 
a handsomer margin to a coffee-cup in my 
life.” 

In pulling down the Free Grammar-School in 
N rs some interesting remains of the 
ancient church of St. Gregory were brought to 
light. Some of the Norman arches of the 
church, which, at the time of its conversion 
into a seminary shortly before the Reforma- 
tion, were built into the northern wall of the 
school, were discovered, in a state of good 

reservation. The old building, which has 
ee quite ruinous, is to be replaced by a 
modern structure in an appropriate style of 
architecture. 

Water Pipes: Blood Pipes. — Londoners 
frequently speak of the marvellous extent of 


subterranean mechanism and machinery, fi. 
vers, and ramifications of river-streams, and 
other water-works, in active operation da 
and night, beneath the pavements of the me. 
tropolis. How few is the number of indiyj- 
duals cognizant of this stupendous fact, that 
in the Human Fabric, each cavity of the 
heart is called into action four thousand times 
in every hour ; and all the blood in the 
passes through that heart fourteen times in 
every hour! As Mr. Kenwigs’s friend Lilly. 
wick would have said, “ This is turning the 
main on, in sublimity: and no wonder that 
man should die, when supplies of this amazing 
nature are cut off!” 

A man would do well to carry a pencil in 
his pocket, and write down the thoughts of 
the moment. Those that come unsought for, 
are commonly the most valuable, and should 
be secured, because they seldom return.—Lord 
Bacon. 


Upwards of three hundred and seventy 
manuscripts, including twenty-seven Arabic, 
forty-three Persian, nine Armenian, besidess 
collection of the Hindd and Chinese drama 
—all of which are unpublished, and supposed 
to have had no duplicates in Europe, hav 
been destroyed b , in the library of the 
Roman College. e number of printed books 
consumed has not yet been ascertained ; but 
1,500 volumes, belonging to the earliest days 
of printing, are unhappily included in this 
portion of the loss,—as well as the valuable 
collection of Greek and Latin classics, be 
queathed to the Roman College by the cele- 
brated French Philologist, Muret, [ Muretus] 
enriched by the autograph marginal notes of 
that illustrious scholar.— Atheneum. 


Ancient Traffic of China with Egypt— 
It is a remarkable discovery by Rosellini, 
Lord Prudhoe, and other recent travellers, 
that of unquestionable Chinese -vases being 
found in the tombs of Egypt. In Davis’ 
“ China,” some of them are described ; and 
also in Wilkinson’s “ Ancient Egyptians,” 
from which it appears that the number of 
Chinese vases found at Coptos, Thebes, and 
elsewhere, amounted to seven or eight, and 
that the inscriptions on them had been trans 
lated by Chinese scholars to mean, “ The 
flower opens, and lo ! another year,” beings 
line from an ancient Chinese poem. From 
this, does not the trade of China with distant 
countries, at a period of the remotest auti- 
quity, appear to be proved? 


King James the First and-the Commons— 
This monarch, mounting a horse that wa 
unruly, said, “ The deil tak’ my saul, sirral, 
an ye be na quiet, I’ll send ye to the five hus 
dred kings in the House of Commons : they'll 
soon tame you.” 
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